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Is Today’s Prosperity Real? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, America’s Town Meet- 
ing originates from Bell Audito- 
rium, Augusta, Georgia. The pro- 
gram is the guest of the American 
Business Club and its Ladies Aux- 
iliary, for the benefit of the 
_“agusta School of Cerebral Palsy. 
~The American Business Club, 
| popularly known as the AMBUCS, 
} is a national organization of 4,000 
| young business executives. The 
, Augusta chapter was organized in 

1939 and has been very active in 
| promoting good fellowship and 
yworth-while civic projects. Augus- 
ita, situated on the Savannah 
River in Eastern Georgia, has been 
referred to as Opportunity City 
Nort. U.S.A. Here is Camp 
Gordon and near-by Clark Hill 
Dam. More recently, Augusta has 
attracted national attention as the 
site of the H-Bomb plant, the 
biggest construction project in the 
world. 

Town Meeting salutes Augusta 
and its American Business Club. 
‘Now to preside as Moderator for 
Tonight’s discussion, here is Gun- 
nar Back, member of the ABC 
\Network’s. Washington news staff. 


Moderator Back: 


Good evening, friends, from 
Augusta,-Georgia. Town Meeting 
tis happy to be here for the benefit 
Augusta Cerebral Palsy 
School, and we thank the Ameri- 
«an Business Club and its Ladies 
Auxiliary for staging this event in 
his vast Bell Auditorium before 
«several thousands who believe that 
ore thing must always be real, and 
het is help for the victims of 
érebral Palsy. Seated in our 
audience among the distinguished 
muests tonight are 60 veterans of 
he Korean war. So it’s on this 
vious note that we turn to a 
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serious question tonight, “Is To- 
day’s Prosperity Real?” 

Tonight on the main street of 
Augusta, Georgia, I saw the head- 
line “Adlai points to prosperity 
as chief issue’ and the day before 
the headline was “Ike warns pros- 
perity can’t be built on war.’ As 
you look about you tonight at 
what you have and hope to have, 
what security is yours and hope 
will remain yours, I think you'll 
want to listen closely to what two 
Senators have to say. 3 
Republican 


Wallace F. Bennett, 
from Utah, before coming to the 
Senate two years ago, actively 


headed two business firms bearing 
his name. He is a past president 
of the American Association of 
Manufacturers. Democratic Sen- 
ator Russell B. Long of Louisiana 
is one of our Senate youngsters in 
age, although he has been in the 
Senate four years, and we all 
know, we reporters, how hard he 
has worked to meet his respon- 
sibilities to the entire country. His 
background is in law and eco- 
nomics. Senator Long feels our 
prosperity is real. Senator Bennett 
has many strong doubts. I want 
to turn first to Senator Long and 
ask him whether he'll try to agree 
with Senator Bennett on a definition 
of prosperity so that the argument 
can stand on real grounds. (Ap- 
plause) 


Senator Long: 


Mr. Back, I agree when you 
discuss prosperity there are many 
ways you can look at it. I would 
agree that it is deceptive to think 
of prosperity in terms of dollar 
income, because the purchasing 
power of a dollar varies and al- 
ways has varied. It seems to me 
that rather than say that our pro- 
duction today in terms of dollars 


is five times as good as it was 
back in 1932, or it’s three times 
as great as it was in 1929, that it’s 
better to think in terms of what is 
our actual production. How much 
better off are our people? 

Now it seems to me that when 
the average laboring man, the 
average farmer and the average 
businessman finds that he has food 
on the table in plentiful quantities, 
finds that he owns his own home, 
that he owns his own automobile 
or at least that he is able to meet 
the payments on that automobile, 
finds that he has a steady pay 
check coming in, those are good 
times. Likewise, when he’s hungry, 
can’t find a job, and comes home 
every night to a hungry family, 


we know that times are bad. 
We've seen bad times in 1932; 
we've seen good times. I believe 


today we have better times than 
ever before. Some people would 
say that in 1929 we had the great- 
est previous prosperity, and for 
that reason I'm going to compare 
what we have today with what 
we had in 1929—not in terms of 
dollars, but in terms of goods 
and commodities and real produc- 
hon, 

For example, our national pro- 
duction today is more than twice 
what it was in 1929. How was 
that achieved? Well, we got there 
by a thirty million increase in 
population, a fourteen million in- 
crease in jobs over 1929, and also 
by an increase in actual production 
of 55 per cent per worker. We 
got there by finding that, even 
after taxes and after allowing for 
the increase in prices, yet adjusted 
tO present prices, the average 
worker is making 42 per cent more, 
working 10 per cent less hours. 

Those facts show reasons why 
that although we have increases 
in population with fewer farmers 
on the farm by one third, yet 


those farmers are producing 50 
per cent more food. With thirty 
million more people, the average 
person is eating 13 per cent more 
food. We have less unemploy- 
ment, with 25 per cent more jobs 
than we had in 1929. We have 
less foreign debt by half, even 
regarding today’s dollars as being 
cheap dollars and 1929 dollars as 
being dear dollars. Plus that, we 
have built that certain measure to 
protect our security and protect 
our prosperity. For example, we 
have an unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance fund today of eight 
billion dollars. We have a social 
security fund of 17 billion dollars. 
We have insured bank deposits 
up to $10,000, and we have ar- 
ranged to protect farm prices to 
keep the depression from starting, 
as in the past, by farm prices’ col- 
lapsing. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: 


Thank you very much, Senator 
Long. You made an opening argu- 
ment, and I see you’re well into 
the argument, and now here is 
Senator Bennett who has just been 
waiting for a chance to look at 
his notes and get going. 


Senator Bennett: 


Mr. Back is charging both of 
us with the responsibility of a 
definition. This is my definition 
of prosperity: a feeling that we’re 
better off today than we were 
yesterday and the hope that we 
will still be better off tomorrow. 
This requires comparison. And 
you have to make these compari- 
sons eventually in dollars. But 
there are three forces working in 
America today against prosperity, 
which also distort our dollar figures. 
So we must correct our figures 
for them. The first is inflation 
which has cut 53 cents out of the 
value of our dollar since 1932. 
The second is an increased tax 


burden. Our taxes are 36 times 
what they were in 1932. The third 
is a tremendous increase in the 
public and private debt. Against 
these and after correcting our dol- 
lar figures for these distortions, 
let’s judge our prosperity by these 
three tests. 

First, does the average American 
Own more property today free of 
_debt than he ever did before? The 
answer is vo. He owned the 
greatest amount of property in 
1928. Is the purchasing power 
of his income growing or shrink- 
ing? Its higher than it was in 
"32; it’s higher than it was in ’29, 
but it has been shrinking steadily 
since 1945. Our high incomes are 
wat-based. Third, have any Ameri- 
cans been hurt by this process 
while other Americans have been 
helped? I think you can answer 
that for yourself, and I would 
like to come back in a minute or 
two, Mr. Back, with some more 
figures on that particular subject. 
But I close to say that our pros- 
perity is not real in the sense that 
it gives us assurance of a better 
life tomorrow. (Applause) 

Mr. Back: . Ladies and gentle- 
men, the two speakers have now 
stated their positions and they have 
kept rather faithfully to the!r pro- 
mise not to give out too many 
figures. I think Russell Long now 
wants to take up Mr. Bennett’s re- 
marks, 

Senator Long: Replying to your 
remarks, Senator Bennett, when 
we refer to our national debt, I 
believe it’s fair for us to note 
that that was incurred, at least 80 
per cent of it was incurred, during 
| the war. I think both sides had 
{@@mething to do with that war 
1 spending. It was under a Demo- 
| @atic president, and you had two 
go0d Republican Generals who 
ad some connection with that. 


Applause) 


ee 


Senator Bennett: May I agree 
with Senator Long that we in- 
curred a tremendous debt during 
the war? There’s a question as 
to whether it should have been so 
high, but we incurred it. I’d like 
to point out that when we incur 
debt we acquire dollars that we 
can spend that have got to be paid 
back in the future. I’m going to 
break my rule and get into a couple 
of figures. Since 1947, the in- 
crease in the amount of money 
all Americans have had to spend 
has been 4814 billion; the increase 
in the personal debt of Americans 
has been 59 and six-tenths billion. 
Our increase is based entirely on 


debt. 


Mr. Back: Senator Long, could 
we go now to the three points 
that Senator Bennett made and per- 
haps use that as a basis for con- 
tinuing discussion? First, I think 
the argument was: Do more peo- 
ple own property today than they 
did back in ’28? Is the purchas- 
ing power of Americans shrink- 
ing? Have any Americans been 
hurt by our present prosperity? 

Senator Long: Let’s first speak 
in terms of property ownership. 
You can argue any way you want 
to about property ownership based 
on how you handle your figures. 
Now we have a national debt of 
around 260 billion dollars, but it’s 
the debt that we owe ourselves. 
It’s reflected on the one hand as 
the debt of the individual taxpayer. 
but on the other hand it’s an asset 
on the banks and your life insurance 
companies and the individuals who 
hold those bonds. It’s not owed 
to a foreign nation; it’s owed in- 
ternally. Actually, our carrying 
charges on that debt have gone 
down during the last several years 
from 2.5 per cent of our national 
income to 1.8 per cent. 

It’s all according to how you 
handle the figures, but the real in- 


come of our people is the thing 
that I look at. Based on the real 
income that they’re earning, our 
people today are better off; there 
are more people who own their 
own homes (almost twice as many); 
more who own their own auto- 
mobiles; and our production of 
homes and automobiles is far more 
than it was. As a matter of fact, 
we're producing twice as many 
homes as we were during the best 
years prior to the time the Demo- 
crats came in. 


Mr. Back: Will the Senator 
yield to Senator Bennett ? 
Senator Bennett: I'd like now 


to quote my figures. They're not 
mine, of course; they've been de- 
veloped out of official government 
figures. The per capita wealth, 
private wealth, in the United States 
in 1928 was $3,087. In 1948, the 
last year for which we have record, 
it's $2,661. Of course you have 
to adjust what you own for the 
debts you owe, and I'd like to get 
also into the figures on our in- 
come. These are very interesting. 
These come to me through the 
Library of Congress, from the mid- 
year economic report of the Presi- 
dent, 

In 1945, the average income of 
a man who worked for a living in 
the United States was $2,805 gross. 
It’s risen, by 1952, to $3,705—an 
increase of $900 in 7 years. But 
the purchasing power of that 
money, which was $2,181 after 
taxes and inflation in 1945 is now 
$1,966. So inflation and taxes are 
eating away the wage increases 
faster than we can give them. (Ap- 
plause) 


Mr. Back: Well, Senator Bennett, 
I had hoped to guard against a 
wealth of figures here, but, Sen- 
ator Long, you... 


Senator Long: Might I refer 
briefly to that debt figure with which 


I am not familiar? I saw some 
study recently made with which 
I did not agree because there was 
an effort made on that debt figure 
to regard bonds held by private 
individuals as being liabilities 
without regarding them as being 
assets in the hands of the persons 
who held those government bonds. 
When you regard one person as 
being more in debt and _ being 
poorer, on the other hand, you 
have to regard someone else as 
being better off because he holds 
government bonds which we as 
taxpayers owe to one another. But 
let it be said that we have about 
the fairest way that we could have 
toward paying off that national 
debt. And that is that those who 
make the most money and, there- 
fore, are best able to pay are those 
who will contribute in the largest 


degree to retiring that national 
debt. 
Mr. Back: Senator, could you 


reply very briefly to that, because 
I want to get back on the track a 
bit? 


Senator Bennett: Well, I’d just 
like to comment on this. This is 
the effect of inflation on our debt. 
The American people have saved, 
and according to Senator Long 
when you save money and invest 
it in what someone else owes you 
that balances itself out. They 
saved $214,000,000 in the last ten. 
years. But inflation has eaten 
away 60 billion, $61,700,000 of 
that debt. So we owe the debt, 
but we don’t have the purchasing 
power we had when we made the 


debt. 


Senator Long: Well, might I 
say this about inflation? The two. 
ways to keep down inflation, if 
you want to do it, is to balance 
your national budget by raising 
more taxes when you're going into 
debt such as the war years that we 


have had. That’s where we got 
into most of it. Or on the other 
hand, to have price controls and 
keep them down. Now, by and 
Jarge, it has been my impression 
that it’s been the Democrats who 
were willing to balance the budget 
when we had to impose taxes. 
Likewise, it’s been the Democrats 
who have been willing to vote for 
stringent price control laws and 
yote against these amendments 
that made it difficult to enforce 
those laws. 


Mr. Back: Well, gentlemen, may 
I go back to something which 
seems explanatory to me? Senator 
Long has just said that the Ameri- 
can today on his income can buy 
more things. He buys his home, 
he buys cars and you have said, 
Senator Bennett, that the purchas- 
‘ing power of the American is con- 
stantly shrinking. Now what is 
your answer to the Senator’s con- 
tention that the American today 
buys a lot more than he ever could 
buy before? 


Senator Bennett: Well, of 
course, he’s buying it on borrowed 
money. 

Senator Long: Whose borrowed 

money? — 

Senator Bennett: He’s borrow- 

ing. The private debt in the 
|United States today is 280 billion 
‘dollars, and here’s another figure. 
|Between April and June of this 
jyear, the American people put 
iin savings a billion, seven hundred 
‘million, but they borrowed 2 bil- 
lion, seven hundred million. Like 
‘the old story of the cat that crawled 
sup one foot and then fell down 
scwo feet in the well. How long 
\ig-it going to take us to get out? 
(Applause) 
"Mr. Back: Senator Long, do 
1 feel that the American people 
day are buying these things on 
growed money? 


Senator Long: On the other 
hand, I noticed by our economic 
indicators at the present time the 
consumer saving, the actual saving, 
of our wage earners is going at 
the rate of 17 billion dollars a 
year, which is more than you’ve 
had in any peace-time year in the 
history of this Nation. 


Senator Bennett: Well, I’m sorry 
to have to disagree with your 
figure. Your 17 billion dollars is 
right for 1951, but in 1945 it was 
35 billion, and in 1952 for the 
first half of the year it’s some- 
thing like 4 billion. 


Senator Long: Of course 1945 
was a war year; I said any peace- 
time year. Senator Bennett, you 
have conceded that in terms of real 
income the people of this Nation 
are making, in terms of real in- 
come, far more than they did even 
in 1929, and today we have 15 
million more jobs—at least almost 
15 million more jobs than we did 
at that time. 

It seems to me that the great- 
est and most remarkable effect of 
policy that has been pursued to 
try to keep our people working 
was the accomplishment in con- 
verting over from war to prevent 
a post-war depression, to take those 
15 or 16 million men who were in 
uniform and put them to work at 
productive jobs, and to get the 
unemployment rate down below 
even what it was in 1929 when 
you only had about 49 million 
jobs. 


Senator Bennett: Senator Long 
and I were not going to get too 
much politics in this. That is a 
tremendous accomplishment. It 
was made possible by the tremen- 
dous backlog of demand for civilian 
goods piled up during the war. 
But do you remember, Senator 
Long, that as we approached the 
end of the war, Secretary Snyder 


and others predicted that we would 
have 12 million unemployed? 
They didn’t realize the strength 
of the private enterprise system 
in this country. It’s that system 
that made that possible, not in my 
opinion the fiscal policies of the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Long: On the other 
hand, we had a slight recession 
which historically could have 
turned into a major depression 
starting in about 1949. My im- 
pression was that the unemploy- 
ment compensation program that 
we had did much, as well as the 
price support program for farm 
commodities—that those two did 
much to prevent us from going in- 
to a full-scale depression at that 
time. 

Senator Bennett: I think we are 
on the way out of that °49 dip, 
but the thing that has really pulled 
us out, of course, and given us 
the figures that you like to quote 
is the Korean War. (Applause) 
But back again to the situation 
that existed in the '40s. . 

Senator Long: Well, since you 
brought up that Korean War, let 
us contrast for just a moment the 
situation we had during the 1940's 
and the early 1950's with what 
we had during the 1920's. During 
that time, farmers went in debt 
to the extent that 50,000 a year 
were losing their farms, on the 
average. Between 1920 and 1926, 
500,000 of them lost their farms, 
and of course by the time we hit 
the skids in 1932 they were losing 
their farms at the rate of 65,000 
a year. You don’t see that now. 

Senator Bennett: Well, I think 
that’s true, but there’s one thing 
that most people who talk about 
farming don’t realize. There are 
two things; you've already men- 
tioned one of them. We’re divid- 
ing our farm income among a 
smaller number of people every 


year. And second, during these 
years, particularly during the war 
years, our American farms went 
through the industrial revolution. 
They changed from an animal 
economy to a mechanical economy, 
and we multiplied the power of 
the man to produce tremendously. 


Mr. Back: Well, gentlemen, may 
I direct the debate this way now? 
Senator Bennett, in your opinion, — 
what way are we going if the | 
economy continues under this ad- 
ministration? What do you fear 
so far as the farmer is concerned 
and the working man, so far as 
his income is concerned, let’s say? 


Senator Bennett: Well, starting 
from the point of view that we've’ 
been slipping off and the farmers 
income has also been going off 
since the war years, I’m concerned 
about these three destructive forces 
I mentioned, and I can’t see any 
hope that they will be stopped by 
the present administration or its 
successor in the same party. The 
first of these is inflation, the second 
continuing taxes. 

If we'd given Mr. Truman the 
taxes he asked for last year we'd 
have added another five to ten bil- 
lion dollars to your tax burden. 
The third is continued debt. Not. 
only does the administration bor- 
row money for its own purposes 
but it encourages individuals to 
borrow. The only solution it has. 
to help the business man in trouble 
is to loan him money. Now if | 
debt, taxes and inflation continue 
into the foreseeable future, we're | 
going to have real difficulty in this | 
country. 


Mr. Back: Well, Senator Long, 
you’ve been given an outline once | 
again. What is your answer? | 


Senator Long: Well, the fact is 
that the reason our Nation is going 
into debt at this time is that we 
have a 62 billion dollar national 


defense income, at least national 
defense expenditure. With a bud- 
get that large, which is five times 
as big as our national defense 
budget was before the Korean 
War broke out, realizing the great 
danger that we’re in, I’d be curious 
to know just how anyone would 
tike to reduce the budget and the 
spending that we're doing. It’s 
fine to say you’d like to reduce 
it, but where do you want to cut it? 


Senator Bennett: Well, before 
I get to the Senator’s question, 
may I observe we also went into 
debt during the peace years when 
there wasn’t any Korean War. It 
was just the habit and attitude 
of the Government. (Applause) 


Senator Long: I believe you'll 
find, folks, to be entirely fair 
eabout it, that the President ve- 
toed the repeal of the excess 
profits tax on the ground that we 
should be reducing the debt. But 
that was passed by the 80th Con- 
gress over the President’s veto. 
If that hadn’t been done, the debt 
would have been reduced. As a 
matter of fact, you can argue the 
matter of bookkeeping about it, but 
the way the books are kept by 
the Government the debt actually 
has been reduced slightly since 
the time President Truman became 
President up to the present day. 


Mr. Back: Well, every week 
on Town Meeting we ask a ques- 
tion which has been submitted in 
advance by one of our listeners, 
and perhaps this might open up a 
new line of debate. The listener 
who in the opinion of our program 
wiaff sends us the most pertinent 
Guestion receives a 20 volume set 
@ the American People’s Ency- 
Gopedia. So in order to participate 
jh our Town Meeting all you 
feed do is send a question per- 
fining to the following week's 
Please keep it to within 


25 words and mail it to Town 
Meeting Questions, New York 36, 
New York. 

At the close of Tonight’s pro- 
gram we'll tell you about our 
subject for next Tuesday, and we 
hope that you'll submit a ques- 
tion for our discussion. The 
question on tonight’s topic picked 
by our program staff from many 
hundreds received has been sub- 
mitted by William Orr of 702 
Montrose Avenue in Palo Alto, 
California. Mr. Orr’s prize-win- 
ning question is this: “What 
plan does your party offer for 
preventing a depression when emer- 
gency defense spending is cut 
back to its normal level?” Sen- 
ator Bennett, first. 


Senator Bennett: Of course, Mr. 
Orr, I can’t speak for the Repub- 
lican party, but I am sure that 
the first steps it will take when 
it goes into office after January 1 
are those steps which will lead to 
the elimination, or will stop, the 
present inflation. I hope that as 
soon as possible we'll move to lift 
the tax burden and we'll begin 
to balance the budget at the lowest 
possible level. That will be a 


cushion against a possible next 


inflation. I also happen to know 
that there is a fine group of pro- 
fessional economists outside of 
government who’ve been working 
for months on this particular 
question so that they will be ready 
with a professional answer rather 
than a political answer when the 


Republicans go into power in 
January. (Applause) 

Mr. Back: Senator Long, you've 
been told now that when the 


Republicans go into power in 
January they will step up the fight 
against inflation, they will reduce 
taxes and balance the budget. When 
the Democrats get into power on 


January 1, do you think the Repub- 
licans can do anything like that? 


I only judge the 
future by the past. I'll judge their 
party by their performance. But 
as far as the measures that our 
people might take to avoid a 
depression I would point out that 
the Democratic party was faced 
with the problem of having more 
than 14 million war veterans re- 
turning and that our party proposed 
a program of more housing, better 
living conditions, more electrifica- 
tion, flood control, more power 
dams, soil conservation, reclama- 
tion, opening new land, as well as 
a veteran’s program to give them 
an education and to help them ac- 
quire homes. That program made 
it possible for us to attain the 
highest employment that this Na- 
tion has ever known in any peace- 


Senator Long: 


* 


you care to comment on that be- 
fore we turn to questions from the 
audience? 


Senator Bennett: Well, just a 
comment, and I’m repeating my- 
self. First, we did that on debt. 
And second, the assumption that 
this problem, post-war problem, 


was solved by the administration 


seems a strange one to me in the 
face of the fact that they laid 
plans for 12 million unemployed 
and discovered that private indus- 
try had solved the problem very 
largely for them. 

Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much, Senator Bennett and Senator 
Long, for this phase of the debate. 
Now we're ready to take ques- 
tions from the audience in this 
vast Bell Auditorium here in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and I see a gentle- 
man over on this side to my left. 
Will you please ask: your ques- 
tion, sir? 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


time years by about 15 million 
jobs. 
Mr. Back: Senator Bennett, do 
Man; Senator Bennett, what 


method would you recommend to 
gear our prosperity to one which 
you call real? 


Mr. Back; Senator Bennett, 
you're going to have to begin all 
over again, 

Senator Bennett: It seems to me 
that we need a couple of hours 
for that one. Fundamentally, we 
should realize that prosperity re- 
sults when the production of a na- 
tion rises faster than its popula- 
tion. And production is the job of 
business and industry. I believe 
that if we had the kind of leader- 
ship in Washington that could 
command the wholehearted sup- 
port, both of leaders in industry 
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and leaders in the labor movement, 
we could get a lot further than 
depending on political panaceas de- 
veloped in the Congress. I would 


hope we will have that kind of 


President after January. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 


Senator Bennett. And now let’s 
have a question from the balcony. 
I see, I believe, a gentleman’s 
ready with a question from the bal- 
cony. Go ahead, sir 

Lady; Senator Long, do you 
think taxes help our prosperity of 
today? 

Senator Long: No, I don’t think 
taxes generally help prosperity. 
They’re a necessary evil. It’s neces- 
sary to balance your budget. If 


you're going into debt and you 
don’t want inflation you’d better 
raise the money to pay for the ex- 
penditures of your Government. 
None of us like to vote for them 
but sometimes it’s necessary to 
raise taxes in order to keep our 
Government going. I would say 
even in the President’s defense that 
when he felt that more taxes were 
mecessary to balance the budget and 
pay for our war effort the addi- 
tional taxes were not given to him 
in anything like the quantity that 
he asked. He felt that we needed 
to maintain our rate of taxes in 
order to pay off and reduce the 
national debt, but Congress re- 
fused to go along with him in con- 
tinuing that level of taxes and 
therefore it comes with ill grace, 
it seems to me, for members of 
Congress to criticize the President 
for failure to reduce the national 


debt. 

Mr. Back: Well, Senator Ben- 
nett, I see you want to say some- 
thing about that. Go ahead. 

Senator Bennett: Well, having 
been a business man, I realize there 
are two ways to balance a budget. 
One is to increase your income and 
the other is to reduce your ex- 
penses, and as a Republican (after 
two years in the Senate) it seems 
to me that President Truman never 
‘thought of the second way. 

Senator Long: Might I comment 
(on that? 

Mr. Back: Allright, Senator, you 
|have 15 or 20 seconds. 

Senator Long: So far as I can 
gee during this campaign the only 
‘cencrete proposal that I have 
‘Beard, in so far as governmental 
‘@xpenditures are concerned, is to 
@@ure the veterans and the old 
felks that they’re going to get at 
feast as much as, or possibly more 
gn, they had before. I don’t think 


they want to economize on the 
weapons that we’re purchasing, be- 
cause the enemy that we face to- 
day has much more in the way of 
weapons than we do. 


Mr. Back: 1 believe the next 
question comes from the gentleman 
in the auditorium who is over there 
to my left. 


Man: Senator Bennett, is it not 
true that our present false pros- 
perity is caused by our preparation 
for a possible war? 


Senator Bennett: | hardly know 
how to answer the question be- 
cause I don’t quite understand the 
meaning of the language. Did IJ 
hear you say, “Is it not true that 
our present false prosperity is 
caused by preparation for war?” 

Man: That’s right. 

Senator Bennett: Well, I don’t 
know that that is a completely fair 
statement. It’s true that the highest 
level of prosperity we have reached 
since 1932 was reached during the 
war years, and it’s true that the 
indexes have begun to turn up 
again since we went to work on 
Korea. But I’m more concerned per- 
sonally with the trends than I am 
with the immediate current figures. 
Like most of you, I have some chil- 
dren and, thank heaven, some 
grandchildren, and I’m beginning 
to wonder about the kind of 
America they will find. I’m more 
concerned with the continuation of 
these trends of inflation, debt, and 
taxes that are all helped along by 
war, but I think they have been a 
rather definite part of the policy 
of the administration for a long 
time. 

Mr. Back: Senator Long, I’m 
sure that you have some comment 
on that reply. 

Senator Long: Well, might I 
comment on this war prosperity 
argument? In terms of dollars— 


which I would distinguish from 
actual production that is meaning- 
ful to the people—in terms of 
dollars, our greatest prosperity was 
during the war when our Nation 
was going into debt at the rate of 
50 million dollars a year. But in 
terms of production, not of tanks 
and airplanes, but of homes and 
the things that people can use; in 
terms of food production that 
people eat; the greatest prosperity 
we ever had was after the war and 
during those post-war years. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Senator. A lot of hands are being 
raised for questions, and here is a 
gentleman over to my right this 
time. 


Man: This one is addressed to 
Senator Long. Please explain how 
it is possible for a.country to have 
a real prosperity with a rising na- 
tional debt. 

Senator Long: Well, let’s us take 
what happened from the time we 
came out of the last war, World 
War II, until the Korean conflict 
broke out. During that time the 
national debt was actually reduced. 
And yet during that time our Na- 
tion had full employment; we had 
a slight recession but we were back 
out of it and on our way to fuller 
and better prosperity at the time 
the Korean outbreak occurred in 
1950. There was a five year period 
where we never had greater em- 
ployment and we never had better 
conditions for all our people. 

Since the war we have enor- 
mously increased our production, 
and today we are still enjoying as 
high standard of living as we had 
even during those days. I believe 
when this war is over we can again 
convert. We can bring back about 
two million of the young men who 
are presently in the service and put 
them to work at constructive em- 
ployment, and when they have ad- 
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ditional jobs contributing to the | 
civilian economy we should have a — 
higher measure of prosperity than — 
we have today. 


Mr. Back: Senator Bennett, you 
seem to want to say something 
about that, so will you do it in a 
hurry? 

Senator Bennett: Well, 1 think 
we are having a temporary pros- 
perity. As long as you can borrow 
money you increase your current 
income and you can live high on 
the hog. It’s on the sad day when 
you have to start to pay it back 
that you face the test of the poli- 
cies of prosperity, and I am afraid 
that those days are ahead for us. 


Mr. Back: Well, Senator, once 
again I look at the far reaches of 
the balcony and I think there’s a 
question up there. Will you state 
it please? 

Man: Senator Bennett, you said 
that in 1929 there were as many 
homes owned as there are now. I 
think the average man now owns 
their own home more than they did. 
in 1929. 


Senator Bennett: Vm sorry. I 
didn’t say that in 1929 more people 
owned homes than own them to- 
day. My point was that the average 
American share of the total wealth 
there was in America, the total 
wealth in America divided by the 
number of Americans, was higher 
in 1929 than it has been at any 
time since. May I say in passing 
that it was higher in 1932 than it 
is today. 

Senator Long: Might I comment 
on those home ownership figures ? 
The actual figures show this. That 
from 1930 until 1941, and even 
during the war years, home owner- 
ship only increased by about one 
million, but since the war home 
ownership has been inereasing by 
more than one million a year. Dur- 


ing the 1929 prosperity, only 14 
million people—that is, families— 
owned their own homes. Recently 
that figure has been increasing by 
about one million a year. It’s over 
24 million now and it’s still in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Back; Senator Bennett, | 
see you’re reaching for your book 
ci figures, so, I hasten to go back 
to the auditorium and ask this 
qnestion which I think is for you. 


Man: Senator Bennett, why isn’t 
this prosperity just as real as the 
idepression was during the last 
‘Republican administration? (Ap- 
‘plause) 

Senator Bennett: You leave that 
uestion wide open. It would be 
peasy for me to say that this pros- 
perity is just as real as the last 
depression was. 

"Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator 
ennett, and now to the auditorium 
for a question from this gentleman. 


Man: Senator Long, do you be- 
lieve a Republican victory in No- 
vember will jeopardize our present 
so-called prosperity and even pos- 
sibly throw us into another de- 
oression? 


Senator Long: I believe that is 
ossible, and I will tell you the 
-eason why. Much has been said 
hbout credit here. I believe that 
proper control of credit in itself 
wan almost prevent a depression 
vithout anything else being done 
—control of credit in the interest 
bf all the people. But as long as 
-ou’re going to let a few Wall 
rtreet bankers control your credit 
yystem for you they'll do to you 
again just what they did in 1929. 
Ab plause) 

Kenator Bennett: Well, 1 en- 
oyed hearing my colleague, Sena- 
Long, talk a minute or two ago 
t the million houses per year 
have been built since the war 


and then suggest credit should 
have been controlled. All of those 
houses were built on credit, and if 
we had a strict control of credit 
it wouldn’t have happened. 


Mr. Back; Senator Long, do you 
want to reply quickly to that? 


Senator Long: Before you go to 
that extent, isn’t it true, Senator 
Bennett, that our control of credit 
has been one of the main things 
that has helped to hold down the 
inflationary spiral? Perhaps we 
should have had more, but at least 
that’s helped to hold it back. 


Senator Bennett: I agree. We 
have been very lax in our control 
of inflation through credit control. 


Mr. Back; Back to the audience 
once again for this question from 
a gentleman over there. 

Man; Senator Bennett, don’t you 
feel that much of what is con- 
sidered prosperity is actually tech- 
nological advance, such as tele- 
vision, etc., that did not exist in 
the °30’s? 

Senator Bennett: I agree with 
you, and that idea was implicit in 
what I said earlier—that our pros- 
perity has been created by our 
industrial machine rather than by 
government policy. 


Mr. Back: And way up to the 
balcony for our question. May we 
have it, sir? 

Man: Senator Russell Long, in 
reference to a statement you made 
a minute ago, what will the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Korea and 
a curtailment of our defense effort 
do to our real prosperity? 


Senator Long: Of course, if the 
Korean War should end tomorrow, 
we would have available to us to 
be brought home a large number of 
young men who are over there 
fighting, about 500,000, at least 
200,000 of whom are ground 
troops. When we bring them back 


home, we’ll have the same problem 
—only about 10% as great—as we 
had after World War II when we 
worked to convert over from a war- 
time economy to a civilian econ- 
omy. But even then we could not 
immediately cut back on our pro- 
duction of planes and guns and 
tanks, and even atomic weapons 
such as you’re manufacturing in 
this community. It’s my judgment 
that up until we have overcome 
the great advantage that the Rus- 
sians have in terms of modern 
weapons that we would be foolish 
to reduce our defense spending. 
Mr. Back: A question, I believe, 
for Senator Bennett and here it 
comes. Senator, our time is running 
short, so you make it short in reply. 


Man: Senator Long, please. How 
would it be possible to have real 
prosperity in this country with 
abject poverty prevalent in most 
of the civilized world? 


Senator Long: Of course, I’m a 
great believer in foreign trade, and 
I’m in favor of reciprocal trade 
and in favor of reducing tariffs. I 
believe that in order for all the 
people of this world to do well 
that they need to be able to trade 


with us and we should trade with 
them. I don’t believe that we ought 
to try to undertake to raise every- 
body’s living standards, but I be- 
lieve that when we can produce 
things here that other people need, 
we ought to be willing to trade 
with them to the greatest extent 
practicable with some reasonable 
protection for our own economy. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Back; Well, I’m sorry that 
I can’t ask you to comment on that, 
Senator Bennett, because of time. 
Thanks very much, Senator Ben- 
nett and Senator Long, for your 
interesting observations on _ to- 
night’s topic. On behalf of Town 
Hall, I wish to thank the Augusta 
American Business Club and _ its 
Ladies Auxiliary who brought 
Town Meeting here for the benefit 
of the Cerebral Palsy School. Our 
appreciation to General Chair- 
man, Martin White; Mayor Hugh 
Hamilton; Carl Ficken, arrange- 
ments Chairman; Jess Willard 
and his staff at WGAC and the 
Augusta Civic Clubs and _ other 
radio stations. So plan to be with 
us next week and every week at the 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. Do you believe the assertion that the American people “never had it 


so good?” 


a. In terms of real income—the amount of dollar earnings in rela- — 
tion to the purchasing power of the dollar — is the average 
American better off than ever before? 


aoe 


Are there more people employed today than ever before? 
Have wages kept pace with rising price levels? 


e. 


. Has the value of the dollar declined since World War II? If 


so, how much? 
At what rate have taxes increased since World War II? 


What is the major inflationary pressure on our economy today? 


a. 


b. 


Is the Republican charge that the administration’s domestic 
policies are solely responsible for the inflationary trend correct? 
Or, is the external threat of Communism and the defense spending 
necessary to meet that threat the real source of inflationary 
pressure ? 
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Have the executive and legislative branches of our government dealt 

with the problem of inflation in a forthright manner? 

Are anti-inflationary policies popular with the people and have they 

had widespread support? ; 

What government policies are most important to an anti-inflation 

program—price and wage controls, rent controls, controls on mort- 

gage and loan credits, decreased government spending, a balanced 

Federal budget? 

Was the administration right or wrong in loosening credit controls 

within recent months? 

Has Congress been overly timid in its current price and wage control 

legislation? 

To what extent can government spending be pared without jeopardiz- 

ing our national defense? 

Which prices have risen most sharply within recent years? Which 

have remained stable and which have fallen? e.g. food, clothing, 

rent, services, furnishings, utilities, etc. 

Which group has been hardest hit by rising prices and high taxes, 

and least benefited by increased income — laborers, white collar 

workers, farmers, businessmen, people living on annuities, insurance 
and social security benefits, professionals? 

Is it true that Americans are now saving at the highest peace-time 

rate in all history? 

a. If so, does this saving constitute a strong anti-inflation force? 

‘b. Could this saving represent a potential anti-deflation force as 
future buying power? 

Is a slow price rise desirable or undesirable? 

a. Would the maintenance of a stable price level conflict with other 
desirable goals? . 

b. Would it mean acceptance of chronic unemployment or drastic 
government intervention? 

c. Does a slow price rise necessarily forecast or precipitate a run- 
away inflation? 

Is the present outlook for continuing inflation, stabilization at present 

levels, or deflation? 

If we are headed toward a period of deflation will it be a mild dip 

or a severe depression? 

Is there such a thing as a recession psychology that might foster a 

depression? 

Is the United States economy a war-geared economy? 

a. Is the fear of depression in the event of peace and a reduction in 
the arms budget an idle bogey? Or, is it a reality? 

b. Are we overexpanding our production facilities in our defense 
effort? Or, is there a backlog of civilian demand to take up the 
slack when defense production is curtailed? 

c. What effect will the tremendous growth of our population have 
on the demand for goods and future prosperity ? 

d. Will shortages in housing, schools, roads, hospitals, and the 
growing need for slum clearances, dam building and land recla- 
mation provide outlets for our considerable productive energies? 

e. Can the federal government move promptly and positively to 
counteract a deflationary trend? If so, how? Which party would 
be likely to do so most effectively and with least hesitation? 

. What is the connection between the health of our own economy 
“and the economies of our allies? 

“4. Will foreign needs keep our level of exports high and our 
*% economy thriving? 

>. In what way is our tariff policy and our willingness to import 
“connected with our continuing prosperity ? 
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